











Walt Stack is the gr 
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and old man of San Francisco runners. 





he most fit man alive,” 
declared Jack LaLanne, 
the potentate of physi- 
cal prowess, in a Play- 
boy magazine interview 
four years ago, “is a guy from San 
Francisco named Walt Stack.” 

At the time Stack was 77. He had 
run close to 150 marathons and had 
competed in the Ironman Triathlon 
in Hawaii two years before. In that 
endurance test, he swam two miles, 
bicycled 112 and then ran a 26-mile 
marathon. It took him 27 hours to 
finish. He was the oldest man in the 


race, but he wasn’t much past his 
prime. 

Stack is a leader among a genera- 
tion of older Americans who are 
staying physically fit, but he didn’t 
strive to be a role model of healthy 
aging. “I run,” says Stack simply, 
“because it makes me feel good.” 

He stands in the front room of 
his Potrero Hill apartment, holding 
his breakfast in one hand. He’s 
dressed for a jog, wearing snug-fit- 
ting shorts and nothing else. His 
tawny skin glows in the morning 
light. His arms are covered with 


tattoos of busty women and roses. 

“Tve got to be on the Golden 
Gate Bridge in 10 minutes,” he says, 
as he lifts a pile of newspapers in 
search of his cdr keys. “I’m running 
with the Navy War College. They’re 
a bunch of would-be admirals.” 

Walt Stack gets constant invita- 
tions to join runs. But at 81, he’s 
cutting back his schedule. And why 
not? So far he’s jogged two-and-a- 
half times the circumference of the 
earth, nearly 65,000 miles. 

In running circles, he’s a celebri- 
ty. To many of the 29 million Amer- 
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Walt Stack with two fellow members of the Dolphin Club at the end of Hyde Street near Fisherman’s Wharf. 








icans over the age of 65, Walt Stack 
has become a folk hero. He’s written 
about, he’s photographed, he’s stud- 
ied by gerontologists. And this year 
he’s featured in national TV com- 
mercials for running shoes. 

The commercial shows Stack 
running across the Golden Gate 
Bridge. As the camera zooms in, 
Stack says, “People ask me how I 
keep my teeth from chattering in 
the wintertime.” He grins. “Well, I 
leave them in my locker.” 

In real life those teeth got knock- 
ed out in a street fight 60 years ago. 
He was punching a sheriff in a “lit- 
tle cockroach port” in Louisiana 
when a brick hit him in the face. “I 
wound up in the bucket for 90 days.” 


alt Stack has a past as ex- 
traordinary as the life he 

leads today. He came of age in the 
Depression, living on the lam. He 
went to sea and worked in the boiler 
rooms of coal-burning ships. He be- 
came a leader on the waterfront, a 
union organizer and a Communist. 
In a small room reserved for 
trophies and books Stack finds his 
lost car keys on a shelf. Above a 
bookcase hangs a framed letter from 
then Mayor Dianne Feinstein an- 
nouncing “Walt Stack Day” in San 
Francisco. Feinstein called him “a 


leader and legend in his own time.” 

Stack picks up the keys and 
walks to the front door. 

On an average day Stack rides 
his bike to his swim club in the 
morning. From there he jogs 17 
miles, over the Golden Gate to Sau- 
salito and back again. Then he 
jumps in the Bay for a 30-minute 
swim. Afterward, he takes a sauna 
to warm up, then pedals home. 

But today he’s driving to the 
bridge because of the date with the 
Navy brass. 

“I used to run about 14 mara- 
thons a year,” he says, climbing into 
his white Dodge. “But this year I’ve 
run only one and that was Pike’s 
Peak.” At one time he ran this high 
altitude marathon course eight 
times in nine days, just for practice. 

Not bad for a man who was near- 
ly 60 when he started running. 

“I was never athletic. But I used 
to go to pools when I was working 
the building trades because I was 
laid off a lot. I did have endurance. 
That’s how I got into running. Peo- 
ple told me it would improve my 
lung power.” 

Stack took to it rapidly. He start- 
ed getting up at 2:30 in the morning 
so that he could run 17 miles and 
swim before going to work. One 
morning he fell into a manhole. He 


learned to swim with a broken wrist 
after that. “But within a year,” he 
says, “I was running marathons.” 

It was during this time that 
Stack organized the Dolphin South 
End Runners, a club in San Francis- 
co promoting regular “fun runs” 
from their headquarters at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. At first, Stack’s group 
got little attention. But running and 
fitness suddenly caught on and the 
South End Runners, under Stack’s 
guidance, grew into the biggest run- 
ning club in the West. 

A few months ago Stack had an 
ulcer attack. His doctors told him to 
cut out the six shots of vodka he 
drank in the afternoons. They also 
told him to cut back on his running. 

“If I’m slowing down it’s because 
my body is telling me to, not be- 
cause of what doctors say,” says 
Stack. “I’m not running as fast as I 
used to. It’s just age. I don’t fight it.” 


he clock on the tollgate flashes 

8:00 as Stack turns into the 
parking lot near the Golden Gate 
Bridge. A dozen men stand on the 
sidewalk near the entrance to the 
bridge; nearby is a chartered bus. 
Stack walks over to the group, smil- 
ing broadly. The military men gath- 
er around him. “I saw you on TV 
last night,” says a tall African with a 
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French accent, reaching his hand 
around the others to touch Stack. 

Stack listens carefully as the cap- 
tain introduces the men. When he 
finishes, Stack launches into a 
bawdy tale and as he talks, his body 
is in constant motion. 

Stack ends his story and looks 
over at the bridge. “I shuffle,” he 
announced to the men. “Those of 
you who run faster can take off now 
and we'll all meet on Vista Point on 
the Marin side.” 

Quickly the group divides. Sever- 
al men sprint in the direction of the 
tower. The captain and two cadets 
stay with Stack, running alongside, 
followed by two more cadets. 

Stack runs with a rolling stride, 
not much faster than a brisk walk. 
“When I’m going uphill,” he says to 
the captain, “I sound like an ob- 
scene phone call, I’m puffing so 
much. I think it’s because of the 
two-packs-a-day I smoked for 
years.” 

The captain smiles and looks out 
at the Bay. A large container ship is 
meandering through the gate past a 
hazy Alcatraz Island. 

“Looks pretty bleak over there,” 
says the captain. Stack, for the first 
time, says nothing. 

Many years ago he was a prison- 
er on Alcatraz, when the Rock was 
used as an Army Disciplinary Bar- 
racks. Before he reached age 20, 
Stack had joined the Army twice, 
enlisting each time because he had 
nowhere else to go. 


alt Stack was a child of the 

Detroit streets. His parents, 
Polish immigrants, were dirt poor 
and often drunk. His family fell 
apart in his early childhood and he 
was placed in various orphanages. 

On his own by the time he en- 
tered his teens, he hopped freight 
trains, slept in hobo jungles and 
lived by his wits. He often went 
hungry. The hobos told him to go 
into the Army; there, he’d eat three 
meals a day. At 15 he enlisted. 

He had to lie about his age to 
enlist, so when he went AWOL a 
few months later, he figured the 
score was even. He drifted on the 
edge of society, spending time in 
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jails for vagrancy and working on 
chain gangs. After a couple of years 
of this kind of life, the Army looked 
good again. 

Using a phony name, he signed 
up. But after working a few months 
as a medic, he confessed his real 
identity to his commanding officer. 
He was court-martialed and spent 
14 months in federal prisons, in- 
cluding five on the Rock. 

Stack stares over at Alcatraz, 
with its abandoned buildings 
reflecting the morning sunlight. 
Suddenly a car honks behind him. 
Without turning his head, Stack 
lifts his left arm and waves. 

He has run the bridge for 25 
years and many people recognize 
him. Honking their car horns as 
they pass, strangers as well as 
friends salute him. 

“I give everybody I hear a wave,” 
he says. “Even if I can’t see who 
they are.” 


tack first came to San Francisco 

in 1936. The City was gearing 
up for a waterfront strike. As a 
member of his union’s strike com- 
mittee, Stack was sent down from 
Seattle to attend negotiations. 

He was now a Communist. In his 
early 20s he had gone to sea. Work- 
ing with the black gangs in the en- 
gine rooms of coal-burning freight- 
ers, he was radicalized. He was an 
apt pupil, bright and charismatic. 
He was chosen by his left wing 
union to study in Russia for 18 
months to become a Marxist leader 
on the waterfront. 

When he came back to the 
States, he was no longer the aimless 
young drifter. He took his politics 
seriously and became a union organ- 
izer and dedicated activist. 

“Sometimes ships came into port 
with the engine crew in a beef with 
one of the officers,” recalls retired 
longshoreman Bill Bailey, who has 
known Stack for more than 50 
years. “Walter would go down to the 
ship and win all sorts of conditions 
for the guys. The crew knew that 
he’d fight like a son of a bitch for 
them. He never falls apart. The 
more the heat’s on, the stronger 
Walter becomes.” 
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For Stack the heat got red hot 
after World War II. The country 
drifted into an anti-red scare 
steered by Sen. Joseph McCarthy. 
Stack was blacklisted from his 
union when the ranks were purged 
of leftists. He was barred from going 
to sea. His wife at the time was 
jailed in an FBI sweep of activists. 
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Eventually he got a job as a hod ASTONS LOR ene 
carrier, lugging 150 pounds of wet 280 Metro Center, Colma, Ca Ml Mon-Fri 10-9, Sat 10-7, Sun 12-6 Ml Telephone: 992-0210 
mortar in a trough on his shoulders, 
delivering it up ladders to the brick- - 7 
layers on construction sites. He “ve e l 
worked as a hod carrier until he 
retired at 75. 

Stack remains a member of the 
Communist Party and attends 
weekly meetings, even when he’s on 
a training schedule. “The self-disci- 
pline Walter learned in the Party, he 
carried into his running regime,” 
says Marci, his wife of 29 years. 
“That’s what makes him succeed.” x 

The only time Stack avoids poli- | | | 
tics is when he’s on a run. The 
barriers come down. Stack mixes e me z 
with people, including some who - 
represent causes he’s spent a life- 
time opposing, and he focuses on 
supporting others who share his 
love of running. 

“It’s a great feeling when people tuesday 
call me by name and I don’t even through 
know them,” Stack says. “Some- satur 
times when I start a run I think to i 
myself, ‘I can’t let these people 
down.’ 

“It comes natural to slow down 
as you get old.” Stack says, waving 
to a honking car. “But everyone has 
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a certain pride. You know you can’t 
win the race, but you want to be in 
with the crowd of finishers, not back 
at the end by yourself. 

“Nowadays I finish way in the 
back and everybody’s gone home. I 
miss the comradery and the good 
talk at the end of a race. And com- 
ing in last, I think people are figur- 
ing, ‘Oh geez, this fellow is really 
getting old. But give him credit that 
he’s able to run at all.’” 

The captain laughs as they come 
off the bridge on the Marin side. 
The cadets are waiting near the bus, 
which is ready to take them to their 
next excursion. 

As Stack arrives, several of the 
men take pictures. They surround 
him, each one thanking him for the 
run. Stack smiles, lifting his cap and 
brushing back his hair with the 
palm of his hand. “The secret of 
running,” says Stack, “is keeping 
one foot in front of the other. 

“Now you fellows go and enjoy 
yourselves,” he says almost abrupt- 
ly. “I’m going to run to Sausalito.” 

The men begin to board the bus 
as Stack leaves. He looks over his 
shoulder and waves as he starts 
down a winding road to the town 
three miles away. 

Halfway down the hill Stack 
stops. He reaches to the ground and 
picks up a battered ball-point pen. 
He stuffs it in the waistband of his 
shorts. 

Stack enters Sausalito with its 
rustic homes looking down from 
their hillside perches. He runs along 
the road leading to the center of 
town. At an intersection he passes a 
young woman walking a dog. The 
woman stops. She stares at Stack 
while her dog barks. “Hey man, 
where you going?” she shouts. 

But Stack doesn’t hear her. He’s 
moving quickly now down the nar- 
row streets to the waterfront. 

Seeing the boat harbor ahead, he 
smiles. Inside his socks he’s got two 
bucks. At a store near here, he’ll buy 
acan of beer and toast the morning. 

And then, keeping one foot in 
front of the other, he’ll journey 
home again. m 





Maria Brooks is an Oakland writer. 
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